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equally independent and more complete. Yuan
Thsang, in the account of his travels in India, men-
tions, in regard to each locality, the estimated
number of Buddhist recluses in each place at that
time, i. e., the early part of the seventh century.
The list is a very long one, but I have thoroughly
analysed it in an article in the Journal of the Royal
Asiatic Society for 1892. The conclusions to be
drawn from it as to the comparative prevalence of
the various schools substantially coincide with the
conclusions drawn from the Katha Vatthu and its
commentary.

The subject-matter of the differences in opinion
between the orthodox and the other schools had, no
doubt, in the time of Yuan Thsang assumed greater
proportions. He gives no details, but it seems from
the Katha Vatthu that, in B. c. 250, the differences
were principally of three kinds. In the first place
we find that in the North and also in the South the
old heresy of the soul-theory had crept back by side
issues into the doctrine from which it had been
categorically and explicitly excluded by Gotama
and his earlier followers. In the second place we
find that the exaltation of their revered Master had
led some of his followers to go far beyond the belief
in objective miraculous phenomena at his birth and
at his death, and had produced a belief also in